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IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘WELL, good-bye, said Sir Ralph, rising. ‘I 
hope you will have a good time in the States, 
Thorold. You will go straight on to ’Frisco, 
of course 2” 

‘Oh, I suppose so,’ 

‘It will be better. I only mentioned it in 
case you had a fancy to land in San Estevan. 
The trouble there seems to be coming to a head, 
you know, and a man with your reputation for 
getting into scrapes cannot afford to run risks 
—nor we to allow you.—I think that’s all? 

Jack Thorold laughed as he shook hands 
with his chief. ‘Most reputations would be the 
better of being pricked,’ he remarked, ‘and 
mine has been ready for the needle for a long 
time.—Good-bye, sir. Don’t hesitate to tele- 
graph if I am wanted in Salvatierra before my 
leave’s up.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said the chief, quite gravely. ‘But 
we shall try to get along for two months with- 
out your assistance.’ 

Providence and the Foreign Office had assigned 
to Sir Ralph Petre the arduous task of watch- 
ing over Her Majesty’s interests in a group of 
little republics on the Pacific coast, most of 
them addicted to the engrossing amusement of 
revolution; and the same authorities had 
saddled Sir Ralph, who was a worthy man 
and did not deserve it, with Mr Jack Thorold 
as his second secretary. One is afraid that 
neither was sufficiently grateful. Jack had 
devoted five years of his life to the service of 
his country and his own entertainment, and 
the occupations were inclined to clash. He was 
popular with everybody, except with his supe- 


riors for the time being; and he was so charm- 
ingly irresponsible, and did outrageous things 
—considered from an official standpoint—with 
such an unconscious air, that the most easy- 
going diplomatist was forced in his own defence 
to get rid of him as quickly as possible. Thus, 
having exhausted the influence of his relatives 
and the patience of Downing Street, and gone 
the round of the smaller European legations, he 
had been banished for his good to a place where 
opportunities for mischief were of the smallest. 
He did not like it—for the American Spaniard 
is prone to jealousy, and the details of Spanish 
American politics are somewhat sordid—but 
for twelve months he had made the best of the 
situation, and added not more than half-a-dozen 
wrinkles to his chief's brow. Now he was free 
for a time. It had been his intention to visit 
the Western States, and try to get some shoot- 
ing. But Sir Ralph, in the innocence of his 
heart, had given him a new idea. The worthy 
knight had failed altogether to comprehend his 
junior’s nature, or he would never have men- 
tioned the troubles in the neighbouring republic 
of San Estevan—still less would he have barred 
him from going thither. It may be said at 
once that Jack did go to San Estevan, and 
underwent some remarkable experiences. The 
story is told here because—for reasons that are 
good and sufficient—it is not to be found in 
the archives of the Foreign Office. 

Within twenty-four hours of his interview 
with Sir Ralph, Jack was quite at home on 
board the Pacific mail steamer Idaho, north- 
ward bound for San Francisco, touching en route 
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at various points of Central America and Mexico. 
He had arrived at the port of New Salvatierra 
from the capital as she was getting up steam, 
and had swung his luggage—it consisted of a 
gun-case and a small portmanteau—on board 
when the engines were actually moving. The 
first-mate stood fuming at the gangway. 

‘Come! hurry up, sir!’ he cried. ‘Do you 
wish to be left behind ?’ 

‘A moment, please.’ Jack paid his boatmen, 
and, without undue haste, began to climb the 
steps. 

—_ up, sir! hurry up!’ repeated the mate. 

Jack stopped, and pulled out his watch. 
‘Why oat I? he asked, with an aggrieved 
air. ‘You will pardon me, but it still wants 
two minutes of the advertised time of starting,’ 

This was at five o'clock; before dinner, he 
had heard the captain’s family history over a 
glass of sherry-and-bitters, and was on excellent 
terms with his fellow-passengers. 

Sir Ralph’s hint played hide-and-seek with 
his conscience all that night; and on the 
morrow, while the Jdaho ran northward within 
sight of the blue range of the San Estevan moun- 


tains, that troublesome little State was more in 
his thoughts than was altogether safe. For the | 
first time it struck him as a grievance that he | 
had never set foot in it. His chief had visited 


it more than once during the past year, but | 


had always left him in Salvatierra. Its repu- | 
tation, of course, was not unknown to him. 


Although one of the smallest republics of the | 
group, it was undoubtedly the worst governed | 


and most corrupt and most turbulent; which 
meant much. For ten years General Melgarejo, 
with the army behind him, had ruled it as 
Dictator, suppressing the numerous attempts at 
revolution with rigour, choking all progress, and 


‘Looks as if Melgarejo was going to be 
euchred this game,’ said the captain. ‘No funds; 
and can’t get ’em at any price. I heard a 
good yarn about him last trip,’ he went on, 
‘It seems he bought a couple of old Gatlings 
from Mexico, and for a while carried every- 
thing before him. This didn’t suit the rebels, 
as they call em. So they made a surprise raid 
one night, and collared all the Gatling ammu- 
nition. Melgarejo can’t move until he gets 
more from the States; and if the rebels can 
manage to capture the guns before it turns up 
—well, it’s all over with him.’ 

‘And a good job, too,’ remarked somebody, 

‘I’m not so sure, now. It depends. They 
say the rebel leaders don’t hit it off together; 
and if they fall out over the spoils—as they ’re 
morally certain to do—it may mean six of the 
one and half-a-dozen of the other. That’s the 
worst of these revolutions. They’re like 
liqueur-drinking: you can’t break yourself off 
the habit. Here, there’s only one man that 
can pull ’em through.’ 

‘And that is? 

‘Young Juan Tovar.’ 

‘I’m afraid I never heard of him,’ said Jack. 
‘But if he can, why doesn’t he?’ 

‘Never heard of Tovar?’ asked the captain. 
‘The old man, Juan’s father, was the best 
President that San Estevan ever had—and a 
long way the best in Central America, for 
the matter of that. As straight as old Job, 
sir. In five years he showed what the republic 
could do under honest rule: paid up the in- 
terest like a man, developed trade, built the 
railroad from Sampacho to the capital, encour- 
aged enterprise of every sort. ell you for 
a fact, sir, the country was never so flourish- 
ing. I used to lift five times the amount of 


ultimately landing it in bankruptcy. Now, by | cargo myself; and if that ain’t proof, I’ll be glad 


all accounts, the tide was turning. 


was confronted with the most serious rebellion | 


of the long series; the whole country beyond 
the capital and the seaboard was said to be 
in arms against him; his back was to the 
wall; and, as Sir Ralph had indicated, it was 
an open gga what the upshot would be. 
Jack, on his ate was sorely tempted to find 
out for himself. 

At dinner-time that evening he was still in 
doubt, but made an opportunity to bring the 
talk round to the subject. 

‘You touch at San Estevan, I suppose, cap- 
tain?’ he inquired, in an indifferent tone. 

‘We'll be off Sampacho in a matter of three 
or four hours,’ replied the captain. ‘But 
guess you won't see much, sir. Not that there’s 
much to see—barring surf, and there’s no 
scenery in that. It’ll be dark, of course; but 
we’ve only to land the mails and some cargo, 
so that don't matter neither. A two-hours’ job, 
say—and quite long enough. It’s not exactly 
what you call a health-resort, Sampacho isn’t.’ 

‘The same remark might fit the whole 
republic just now, I believe.’ 

‘Well, it isn’t the healthiest spot in the 
world for an honest man, if all’s true that’s 
told,” admitted the captain. 

The parable was taken up by another pass- 
—— ‘How’s the revolution going?’ he 
asked. 


Melgarejo | to hear what is. Then he went down under 


this blackguard Melgarejo, who was his Minister 
of War, and had him treacherously shot in the 
back one fine morning. And his son? Oh, he 
was a lad of sixteen or so then, and managed 
to give ’em the slip. He’s been all over since 
—in the States and England—doing a bit of 
fighting in Brazil and Chili—waiting his chance, 
so to speak. They tell me he’s got plenty of 
sand—a second edition of his father for brains 
and grit. Well, you may lay to it that the 
biggest part of the people look back upon these 
times with considerable regret, and after ten 
years of Melgarejo, swear by the name of Tovar. 
The youngster has only to turn up to have 


I | half the army and the whole country with him 


in a fortnight.’ 

‘Then why doesn’t he? repeated Jack, quite 
eagerly. this information had not tended 
to lessen his interest in the affairs of San 
Estevan. 

‘I was coming to that. Melgarejo, for all 
he’s a sweep, ain’t much of a fool. He’s hand 
in glove with the surrounding States—birds of 
a feather—and they watch the frontiers for 
him. So young Tovar’s choked off there; and 
if he tries the front-door entrance by steamer 
—then, I guess, I wouldn’t risk the lowest in- 
surance premium on record on his life. They 
say, too, that the President’s spies have been 


dogging him for years. And that’s why, sir.— 


a 
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But it’s too good a night to waste here, now 
that dinner’s over, gentlemen. In an hour or 


‘I1?—Oh, I am a native, said Valdez. 
‘Of San Estevan ?? Jack wheeled round upon 


two we’ll maybe have some fresher news to dis-| him, wondering from his tone if he had put 


cuss about this revolution.’ 


his foot in it. ‘Then perhaps you are going to 


As they rose to go on deck, Jack’s eyes hap-| land also?’ he asked. 


pened to meet those of his neighbour. He was 
a young Spanish-American of the name of 
Valdez, understood to be a Chilefo, and while 


he had taken no lar in the conversation, had , old scores between us. 
i 


evidently followe 
smiled to the Englishman. 
‘What do you think, sir?’ he inquired, in 
rfect English. 
Jack caught his meaning at once. ‘That if 


I were this young fellow,’ he replied, ‘I shouldn’t | 
think twice about running the risk, big as it | 


is. There’s bound to be a flaw somewhere.’ 

‘I think the same,’ said the other. 

For half-an-hour thereafter Jack paced the 
deck, idly thinking. The sun had dropped 
into the Pacific, which for once did not belie 


its name; the night was calm, the sky bright | 
with a thousand stars; and perhaps the dim 


phosphorescent gleam from the water, 
witchery of the tropic evening, insensibly 
affected his decision. Like most men, although 
he was unaware of it himself—and, like them, 
would have scouted the idea—he was very 
susceptible to the romantic. He did not argue 
the matter out in his mind: he never did. 
Stopping, he leaned over the starboard rail. 
All at once he saw the twinkle of a light in 
the distance, doubtless from some point on the 
shore—the San Estevan shore. Then, yawning, 
he tossed his cigar into the water. His decision 
was taken, 

‘Is it not a beautiful evening, Mr Thorold ?’ 
said a voice in his ear. 

Turning, he recognised his neighbour at 
dinner. Sefor Valdez was smiling pleasantly : 
a clean-built young fellow, something of his 
own age and height, with a face telling of 
some power and considerable decision. Jack 
liked his appearance, and returned the greeting ; 
and for a little the two walked up and down, 
conversing on this and that. 

At last Valdez recurred to the old subject. 
‘You seem to have some interest in San 
Estevan, Mr Thorold?’ said he. 

‘I mean to land at Sampacho to-night, said 
Jack, quietly. 

‘Indeed?’ There was a 
‘For pleasure, I presume ?? 

‘And in the pursuit of knowledge, of course. 
It is the proper thing to add.’ 

‘You know the country ?” 

‘I was never there, I am glad to say. 
Knowledge of a country is sometimes a danger- 
ous thing.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Valdez, and was silent for a 
minute. Then: ‘You may see some fighting, if 
the captain is right.’ 

‘Frankly, I might never have thought of 
going otherwise,’ replied Jack, laughing. ‘The 
captain has made me anxious to see this ter- 
rible Melgarejo before he’s thrown. Good-luck 
to the rebels, say I! Isn’t it curious, now, 
how the mind of the average man has an 
abstract sympathy with rebels? I know I have, 
at least.’ He broke off. ‘Do you know the 
country, sefior ?’ 


moment’s pause. 


the | 


Valdez smiled. ‘Thanks; but I am not quite 
tired of my life,’ he answered. ‘The truth is, 
Mr Thorold, that Melgarejo and I have several 
I am one of his exiles, 


t with interest. Now hej} and have been lucky enough to cross him in 


one or two pet schemes. So he does not love 
me; and J’—his voice took on a more bitter 
tone—‘ well, I should give much to have him 
within ten feet of my revolver. I do not 
think his army would be of much use to him 
then.—But pardon me,’ he went on; ‘I must 
not trouble you with my ambitions, Such talk 
always sounds foolish—You are quite deter- 
mined to go to San Estevan ?’ 

* Quite !’ 

‘Pray, consider” He laid his hand on Jack’s 

arm, ‘It may be dangerous—it will certainly 
be uncomfortable. For one thing, you will 
have to stay all night in Sampacho, and it is 
a most miserable place. Then the risks of 
war’—— 
‘My dear fellow, you are really making 
me more eager to go. Any way, my mind’s 
made up. It will do me a world of good to 
rough it for one night; and as to San Estevan, 
it will be a service if you can recommend me 
a decent hotel in the city.’ 

Valdez shrugged his shoulders in deprecation. 
‘It is your own affair, he said. 

‘And the hotel?’ 

‘The Casa Bolivar is said to be good.’ 

Jack thanked him, and the subject was 
dropped by common consent: there was no 
more to be said. Then, after a minute, Valdez 
made his excuses and went below. 

‘Good-luck, amigo mio,’ he said, as_ they 
shook hands. ‘Something tells me we shall 
meet again.’ 

As for Thorold, he paced the deck for a 
little longer, wrestling with some new ideas to 
which the conversation had given birth. Whiat- 
ever the result, it did not change his inten- 
tion. 

Before ten o'clock the Idaho was riding at 
anchor a full mile off the port (humorously 
so called) of Sampacho, which was as near as 
she dared venture; and the lights of the 
village were before Jack Thorold, and the 
sound of the surf was loud in his ears, as he 
stepped into the boat to be rowed ashore with 
the mails. He was the only stranger to land, 
and captain and passengers bade him farewell 
at the gangway with a pleasant exaggeration of 
concern—all except Valdez, who did not again 
appear. Jack was in high spirits. There was 
a suggestion of adventure in the affair that 
was very congenial to his mood. A heavy 
swell was running; and it was a matter requir- 
ing some delicacy of management to approach 
the jetty through the surf, and some nerve to 
catch and mount the rope-ladder that at one 
moment swung high above the water, and at 
the next was immersed in it to the highest 
rung. But at last it was done in safety, and 
Jack Thorold set foot for the first time in the 
republic of San Estevan. 
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Involuntarily he shivered as he paused for 
a moment to take in the scene. The air was 
thick and close, and smelt of malaria; and the 
crowd of Ladinos (Ladino or Mestizo—half- 
breed, applied to the descendant of white men 
and Indians in whatever degree) and Indians 
on the jetty—Custom-house officials, soldiers in 
ragged uniforms, hangers-on of the port—looked 
far from prepossessing under the light of half-a- 
dozen miserable lamps. He noticed first that 
the soldiers largely predominated, but were in 
no apparent order; secondly, that they were 
armed with rifle and bayonet; and, last of all 
—this with a mild surprise—that his own ap- 

arance had evidently caused some excitement ; 
or he was being scrutinised from head to foot 
with distinct curiosity, while mysterious nods 
and winks were circulating amongst the on- 
lookers. He could not understand it, but stood 
the ordeal with his customary modesty. For 
perhaps a minute he awaited a aed and, 
= as he was despairing of one, a fellow in 
ndian dress hustled roughly against him. 

‘A thousand pardons, senor,’ he said, aloud ; 
and then, in English: ‘Follew me—quick ! 
quick ! 

Jack turned upon him like a shot, only to 
find that he was gazing unconcernedly out to 
sea. At first, in his astonishment, he could do 
nothing but stare at the man’s profile. 
was little doubt in his mind that it was he for 
whom the remark was intended ; and the small 
amount remaining was presently dispelled by a 
gentle pressure of the stranger’s foot upon his. 
His curiosity mastered his instinct of pru- 
dence. 

‘Why, what’s this?’ he demanded. 

‘H’sh! they’re watching us—take no notice, 
on your life!’ was the quick reply. Louder, in 
Spanish: ‘Si, se#or: she sails in an hour for 
the north. Dropping again into English, he 
whispered: ‘Follow me at once—it’s the only 
chance—don’t hesitate to use your revolver if 
necessary! Ready? This way, then—come!’ 

The stranger edged away as he spoke; and 
his tone was so peremptory that Jack—who 
had a curious feeling that he was somebody 
else, and as such bound to obey the command 
—was half-tempted to see the affair through, 
be the consequences what they might. But at 
that moment a sharp whistle sounded; all at 
once, as it seemed, he was surrounded by 
soldiers; his bag was seized by one, his gun- 
case by another; and so, before he had time 
to realise the position, he was hustled into the 
badly-lit shed that did duty for a Custom-house. 
How the thing had been done, and why, were 
equally beyond him. He glanced around. He 
was the centre of a motley crowd which occu- 
pied the room and blocked up the doors, and 
one and all were eyeing him harder than ever. 
But of the mysterious English-speaking Indian 
there was no sign. Somehow, he was glad 
of it. 

It was a minute or two before he had quite 
recovered his equanimity, and then he observed 
that several personages in uniform, apparently 
officers, had drawn aside from the ruck and 
were conferring in undertones, throwing an 
occasional look in his direction. He waited in 
patience ; the commoner onlookers did the same, 


alternately regarding him and the group. He 
was just beginning to think that the conduct 
of the officials of San Estevan was somewhat 
wanting both in business-like despatch and in 
courtesy to foreigners, when at length the con- 
ference broke up, an officer detached himself 
from his comrades and left the hut; and at 
the command of another—a middle-aged man, 
with an air of authority—the shed was cleared 
of all except those in uniform, perhaps a dozen 
in number. To these Jack took off his hat, 
and suggested in Spanish—he spoke it better 
than most natives—that it might be convenient 
to examine his luggage and allow him to dis- 
cover a night’s lodging. 

The middle-aged officer returned the saluta- 
tion. ‘I am quite at your service, sefior, he 
said, civilly enough. 

Jack bowed; and the spectators, forgetting 
even their cigarettes, craned forward to watch 
the inspection of his solitary valise. In a 
gentle way, he felt interested in their obvious 
interest. It was so incomprehensible. Truth to 
tell, the ceremony could scarcely have been 
more thorough if the Custom-house had been 
on the Pyrenees, and he a suspected contraban- 


There | 


dista. In the end he was even a little sorry 
'for the searchers’ disappointment, though he 
could not guess what it was that they had 
expected to find. But his ordeal was not yet 
over. The fruitless examination was followed 
by another spell of whispering, and that in 
turn a keen interrogation regarding his 
name, nationality, destination, and purpose in 
visiting San Estevan. Jack, repelling an 
impulse to do otherwise, answered with a 
reasonable amount of truth. He did not deem 
it necessary to mention his connection with 
the British Legation. 

Still the officer did not appear to be satisfied. 
‘You have a passport, perhaps?’ he suggested. 

‘Is it needful? asked Jack. ‘I was not 
aware, or I could easily have got one.’ 

‘It is usual, ipeelaliy when one visits San 
Estevan for pleasure.’ He repeated the word 
doubtfully, as if he failed to grasp the idea of 
anybody doing such an idiotic act. ‘ Business, 
one can understand—si! But pleasure !—And 
then, sefior, you speak the language very well 
for an Englishman,’ 

Jack laughed outright. ‘Pardon me,’ he said, 
‘but that does not strike me as a reason for 
keeping me out of the country—or out of my 
bed, which is more important just now. And 
if there is nothing else, seiior, he went on, 


to a lodging. I should be obliged.’ 

‘A minute, if you please,’ replied the officer. 
He rejoined the others, and the whispered con- 
versation was renewed with many head-shakings 
,and doubtful glances towards the Englishman. 
For him, the farce was beginning to lose its 
interest—it was being unduly prolonged, to his 
mind—when one phrase that he overheard set 
his wits a-puzzling again. ‘If only the Com- 
mandante would come!’ said somebody. Then 
there was method in all this confabulation: 
for some unaccountable reason he was being 
detained: he was practically a prisoner. He 
whistled softly to himself. He had wished for 
an adventure, and here was an adventure 


‘perhaps you will be good enough to direct me 
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already to his hand! And, before the whistle 
had died away, one of the doors swung open, 
and several more officers entered. 

‘The Commandante !’ 

Hat in hand, the middle-aged spokesman 
advanced to meet the leader—a stout, surly- 
faced soldier, in the uniform of a colonel of 
infantry. 

‘We were waiting for you, Seiior Coronel,’ 
he said. 

The colonel waved him aside. ‘Pshaw! there 
could be no doubt, he answered, a little con- 
temptuously. Then he advanced to Jack, bow- 
ing ironically, ‘Don Juan Tovar, I believe ?’ 
said he. ‘I am happy to welcome you back 
to San Estevan, seiior—and grieved that it is 
my duty to make you my prisoner as a rebel 
to the Government of the republic !’ 


THE RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER FLEET. 
A STUDY FOR ENGLISHMEN. 
By Joun Dit Ross. 


THE clouds of national prejudice which have so 
long separated Englishmen and Russians are at 
last clearing away, and as the two great nations 
are beginning to know more about each other, 
the old-time feuds are fast disappearing, to be 
replaced, it is sincerely to be hoped, by feelings 
of friendship which must necessarily work to 
the best interests of both empires, and of peace 
throughout Europe and Asia. The popular feel- 
ing that the Prince of Wales has done much to 
improve our relations with the great Russian 
Empire is no doubt based on good grounds, 
and than this, His Royal Highness cout hardly 
render a greater service to his country. 

The Russian Volunteer Fleet has often been 
written about in the English press, and news 
of the movements of these ships is frequently 
to be found amidst the ample telegraphic 
despatches of the Times. Like many things 
Russian, however, the flotte patriotique has been 
written about with a marvellous ignorance of 
the origin and aims of the fleet. Even the 
Times, in publishing a Shanghai telegram, dated 
23d September, to the effect that the ships of 
the fleet were being concentrated at Vladi- 
vostok, presumably in response to the course 
of the Japanese invasion of China, gave wings 
to a canard of the wildest breed. Inquiries 
made immediately on the publication of the 
telegram at once showed it to be pure inven- 
tion, and the ‘Volunteers’ have quietly carried 
out their usual service without the slightest 
reference to events in China. Journalists of the 
more sensational order have, moreover, filled 
columns in British newspapers both at home 
and abroad with wonderful stories about the 
prison-ships of the fleet, wherein clanking chains, 
ingenious arrangements for boiling refractory 
prisoners in superheated steam, and other 
romantic details, are sketched in with a bold 
hand. As a matter of fact, however, the prison- 
ships of the fleet are the outcome of the 
studies of the best English and Russian prison 
authorities, and are admirably suited for their 
om. Indeed, to most minds the lot of the 

ussian convict transported to Siberia under 
the present system would appear infinitely pref- 


erable to our own more rigid and_ scientific 
system of penal servitude. 

The Dobra Volna Flot (the ‘Fleet of the Good 
Will’) is the flotte patriotique of the Journal de 
St Petersbourg and of the French press, while 
it is known to us as the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet. The origin of this truly extraordinary 
fleet was the enthusiasm of the Russian people 
during the Russo-Turkish war. It was then 
found that the Russian Government had not 
sufficient transports at its command for the 
purposes of the war, and it was proposed to 
meet this deficiency by means of a fleet bought 
and paid for by the people. The idea was a 
splendid success—subscriptions poured in on 
every hand, and in a few days amounted to 
some millions of roubles. Wealthy merchants 
guaranteed annual contributions; and naval 
officers, not content with fighting their country’s 
battles, offered the Government a share of their 
pay. The patriotic spirit of the people carried 
everything before it, and when a Committee 
was formed to administer the funds so lavishly 
subscribed, the Volunteer Fleet commenced its 
successful and honourable career. 

The first vessels purchased were such of the 
Atlantic liners or other suitable ships as were 
immediately available for the intended trans- 
port service; and at the termination of the 
war, the Russian Government had several fine 
steamers at its disposal which were no longer 
required as ‘troopers’ in the Black Sea. It 
was then very wisely decided to utilise these 
ships in improving the communications by sea 
between Russia and Siberia, and at the same 
time to make them useful in developing Rus- 
sian commerce with the Far East. Both these 
objects have been attained to such an extent 
that the Volunteer Fleet is becoming of greater 
importance every year. The old vessels pur- 
chased during the war have long since been 
sold out of the service, and have tom replaced 
by the finest ships which the Tyne and the Clyde 
can build for the Committee. Such splendid 
ships as the Petersburg, Saratoff, and Orél can 
steam their eighteen knots, and have developed 
even higher speeds than that in their trial 
trips. They are by far the fastest ships runn- 
i regular service east of the Suez Canal. 

hese steamers are variously employed on 
their voyages to Vladivostok. Some carry troops ; 
others take emigrants from the more crowded 
districts of Russia to make a new home for 
themselves in Siberia, a magnificent country, 
capable of supporting a vast population ; while 
such vessels as the Yaroslavl and the Tamboff 
have been especially designed and built at very 
great cost for the transport of convicts. Rail- 
way material and military stores are shipped 
by these steamers in very large quantities. On 
the return journey to Russia, they often bring 
home time-expired troops; but this does not 
prevent them from loading immense quantities 
of tea at Hankow for Odessa. The Volunteer 
Fleet has had a marked influence on the tea- 
trade of China. The difference between the 
present direct communication from Hankow to 
Odessa at a moderate freight, and the old slow, 
costly, and uncertain overland route, is enor- 
mous, and it simply enables the Russian mer- 
chants of to-day to pay prices for the finer 
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teas which English buyers cannot approach. A 
trade of less but increasing importance is that 
in oil-seeds, pepper, and other tropical produce 
from the Straits Settlements and Ceylon to 
Odessa. This development of Russian trade 
with the Far East is capable of still greater 
expansion, and it is difficult to see how it could 


_ have been accomplished without the agency of 


the Volunteer Fleet. 

There is of course the political aspect of the 
Volunteer Fleet—perhaps the point which is of 
the poe general interest to us. The officers 
of the fleet are all officers of the Imperial 
navy, and although the ships carry no arma- 
ment, the facilities doubtless exist for placing 
it on board either at Sebastopol or Vladivostok 
as occasion may require. Here, then, we have 
ships capable of carrying from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand troops, of a speed which no 
vessel east of the Suez Canal can approach, 
and of an almost indefinite coal-endurance, 
for the ‘Volunteers’ have a bunker capacity of 
several hundreds of tons, and would most likely 
be at their best steaming trim with something 
like two thousand tons of coals in their holds 
as dead-weight. What six or seven such cruisers 
might do amongst our shipping all the way 
from Suez to Japan it is hard to say. There 
would be no catching them or escaping them. 
Our Atlantic ‘flyers, even if they had not 
other work to do, could not possibly get to the 
Straits of Malacca or the China Sea in time; 
and it is as well to remember that the Penin- 
sular and Oriental liner which finds its way to 
the Far East is but a twelve or thirteen knot 
craft, sent there most likely because she is not 
fast enough for their Australian service. Then, 
again, those who have any experience of the 
Eastern extension cables will know how prone 
they are to get out of order in times of pro- 
foundest peace. Of what service they would be 
to us during a war is highly problematical ; 
and in the event of these cables being ‘inter- 
rupted’ at a critical — a really fast steamer 
might be well nigh invaluable to us. It 
might not be convenient at such a juncture to 
detach the admiral’s flagship, or even a first- 
class cruiser, for service either as a despatch- 
boat or a transport. We certainly should have 
no other vessels capable of developing a high 
speed at our disposal, as matters now stand. 

Even with the sincerest desire for amicable 
relations with all foreign powers, and especially 
with Russia, it seems inconsistent, to say the 
least of it, to spend millions on our navy and 
our fortified coaling stations in the Far East, 
while the fastest steamers in seas where British 
interests are so important fly a foreign flag. 
Our Russian friends are surely teaching us that 
we should have vessels of a certain type designed 
for permanent service in Eastern waters. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to close this brief 
sketch with some personal experiences of the 
Volunteer Fleet. Last year I had the pleasure 
of coming home from the Straits vid Russia 
in the Orél. I fancy that I am not far wrong 
in saying that I am perhaps the only English 
passenger to whom this privilege has been 
accorded. Of the voyage itself it is only neces- 
sary to remark that I was indulged in the 
luxury of a cabin all to myself, and that I was 


treated with the greatest kindness and courtesy 
by every one on board. The points which 
struck me most were in the first place the 
care and skill with which the ship was navi- 

ted ; and secondly, the admirable conduct and 
discipline of the troops on board, who were 
over a thousand in number. It is well worth 
recording that when the Vladivostok of the 
Volunteer Fleet was wrecked off the coast of 
Japan in 1893, in a dense fog, which had lasted 
for days, and although a nasty sea was run- 
ning at the time, her commander nevertheless 
landed over a thousand soldiers and _ sailors, 
and some two hundred women and children, 
without the loss of a single life, an achieve- 
ment which surely reflects the highest credit 
on both officers and men. 

The Orél is a splendid sea-boat. Crossin 
the Indian Ocean in June, we had the ful 
force of the monsoon against us all the way 
from Acheen Head to the Red Sea. She steamed 
an easy thirteen knots with only two of her 
four boilers under pressure, and the great steamer 
was as lively in the waves as a yacht. 

An historical interest attaches to the Orél 
since she took the late Emperor of Russia on 
his last sea-voyage to Livadia. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales also travelled in her on their 
sad journey thither. The Princess seems to 
have won all hearts on board the Orél, as Her 
Royal Highness always does wherever she goes ; 
nor, indeed, is this the first time that members 
of our royal family have sailed on board of a 
ship of the Russian Volunteer Fleet. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK+#* 


By G. Manvitie Fenn. 


CHAPTER V.—THE LIGHT THAT WOULD NOT 
BURN. 


Every one was too busy in the outer office to 
take any notice of the comings and goings of 
Brant Dalton; and something like bitterness 
assailed him as he saw how the business would 
go steadily on in a firm, in which he had 
always expected to hold a partnership, whether 
he were present or no. Old Hamber, who sat 
there looking as if he were about to torture a 
plan with a sharp-pointed pair of compasses, 
did not even raise his eyes when the young 
man almost pushed his elbow on his way to 
the door, and then down into the street. 

‘There’s only one way out of it,’ he said to 
himself—‘ money. Don’t think I was ever so 
short in my life.’ 

People have very different notions upon what 
is termed being short of money. Brant had 
special ideas of his own, and raised his cane 
as soon as he saw a good cab. ‘Covent 
Garden,’ he cried as he stepped in; and as he 
stepped out at the St Paul’s end of the central 
avenue he said ‘ Wait !’ 

The cabman glanced at his fare, and thought 
of the Russell Street end, and the possibility of 
an exit being made there, but concluded that 
he would be safe, and waited while Brant 
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sauntered amongst the flowers till he saw what 
he wanted, and entered a shop. 

‘Put that in a neat box,’ he said, pointing 
with his cane to a large bouquet of white 
lilies evidently just made up from the morning’s 
flowers, artificially dew-wet, but exhaling their 
sweet perfume; and while the attendant’s deft 
fingers were busy, he looked round and made 
a set at a white rose, hesitated, turned a little 
aside, and stooped to smell at a vase of orange 
blossoms. 

As he raised his eyes, he caught those of 
the pretty attendant, who smiled at him with 
a good deal of meaning in her glance. Brant 
smiled too, for they both thought of the same 
thing; and both from a business point of view 
in the shape of an early order for a special 
occasion. 

‘Here, take this out,’ he said, tapping the 
breast of his coat, ‘and put in one of those.’ 
He pointed to some delicate buttonhole bouquets 
of lily of the valley; and the rose he wore 
was removed and the lilies took their place. 
‘Thanks: how much ? 

‘Sixteen and six, sir, 

Brant put down a sovereign, received his 
change, and turned to go. ‘Send the box to 
my hansom.’ 

In another minute he was going west, and 
checked the cab in Piccadilly at a perfumer’s 
shop, which he entered, and after selecting a 
large square-cut glass bottle of scent, began to 
take off his glove. 

‘Such a trifle, sir, said the attendant ; ‘shall 
I put it to your account?’ 

‘Yes, may as well,’ said Brant; and he once 
more entered the cab. ‘Look sharp: South 
Audley Street.’ 

There he alighted, paid, took his bouquet 
box, and ringing at the door of one of the 
lately-built mansions, was admitted by a servant 
in quiet livery. 

‘At home? 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Bring up that box.’ Then, quite at home, 
he deliberately went up the broad staircase, 
where there was an ample display of the 
owner’s wealth; but everything in the furnish- 
ing and decoration was in excellent taste. 

Brant went up very slowly, with his brow 
slightly wrinkled, for he was calculating his 
move before playing his queen, the move mean- 
ing so much to him just then. He kept in 
front of the man, opened the drawing-room 
door himself, and crossed to where Rénée was 
seated writing, and Miss Bryne lay back on 
a lounge, looking very sad and pensive, as she 
worked silken flowers upon a square of cambric. 

‘Morning !’ cried the visitor loudly. Then to 
the man: ‘Set it down on that chair.’ 

‘One moment, Brant,’ said Rénée, looking u 
with a smile—‘Stop a moment, William. 
want this note taken to Miss Endoza.’ 

The man waited while the note was finished 
and directed, and then receiving his instructions 
to wait for an answer, left the room. 

‘Have you come from the office?’ cried 
Réinée eagerly. 

‘Yes: just come. Old man’s all right. Busy 
as a whole hive of bees.—I say, Ren, I want 
to talk to you about him.’ 


‘About Papa ?’—very eagerly ; and Miss Bryne 
let her work fall in her lap. 

‘Yes.—Nothing private, auntie, said Brant, 
addressing the elder lady. ‘It’s for you, too.’ 
‘But is it something serious, Brant, dear ?’ 

‘Serious and not serious,’ he replied. 

‘Pray, don’t trifle with me, Brant, cried 
Rénée, with her face growing troubled, and 
more winsome in its sadness; ‘we are so 
anxious about Papa’s health. It is about that, 
isn’t it?” 

‘Yes: that’s it,’ said the young man, begin- 
ning to unfasten the string of the box, which 
he had taken upon his knees, as he sat in a 
very low chair. ‘You people think me very 
careless and unfeeling ; but I’m not, you know, 
and the old man worries me a great deal.’ 

‘But why—what about?—what have you 
seen ?’ cried Rénée, laying her soft white hand 
upon the knot in the string, so as to prison 
her cousin’s fingers at the same time. 

‘Gently, Ren. I can’t answer three questions 
at once.—There—oh, I say, dear, don’t cry; it 
hurts me, and there’s nothing to cry about.’ 

‘But you are keeping me on the rack. Do, 
do leave that box alone.’ 

‘All right. Then it’s this. Here’s what’s 
the matter: Uncle’s just like a horse who will 

ersist in dragging a wagon with three horses’ 
oads up the biggest hills he can find, 

‘Quite right, my dear,” said Miss Bryne; 
‘and a very good simile. What I always tell 
him: he works far too hard. 

‘That’s it,’ said Brant, vainly trying to 
retain his cousin’s hand, which she now hastily 
withdrew, and sat back in her chair. ‘And 
now look here, Ren; I know auntie has always 
done her best, but she has no influence over 
him. You are the only one who can do it: 
he must have some rest.’ 

‘Yes, he ought to rest,’ said Rénée, pressing 
her white teeth upon her lower lip, and trying 
hard to keep back the tears which brimmed in 
her eyes. 

‘Then you must make him drop a lot of the 
work: leave it to us) Mr Wynyan and I 
could relieve him of more than half. We’d 
undertake it all, if he’d let us. Then he could 
go trips with you, dear, and give up all this 
confounded express-train way of living.’ 

‘Yes: high pressure, high pressure,’ said Miss 
Bryne with a sigh. 

‘That’s it. But it’s getting to be regular 
electricity now,’ continued Brant; ‘and what 
for? He has plenty of money, and he ought 
to make me do the work, while he takes it 


coolly.’ 
Rénée bowed her head and pressed her hands 
together: she could not trust herself to 


speak, 

‘I know you people think me idle and careless, 
but I’m not; ‘pon my soul, I’m_not, Ren. 
But what’s a fellow to do? Here I go down 
to the office of a morning, wanting to pitch 
into the work and do all kinds of things; but 
do you think he’ll let me? Not he. I’m 
itchforked on one side; nobody can do it but 
himeelt. And it’s so with Wynyan’s work and 
the clerks’; he must do it all himself. Flesh 
and blood can’t stand the strain. He’ll break 
down as sure as a gun.’ 
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‘Yes, yes, said Rénée, with her tears now 
beginning to flow ; ‘but what can be done?’ 

“What can be done? she says, cried Brant 
angrily, turning to Miss Bryne. ‘That’s why 
I’ve come this morning, when I knew I could 
catch you both. I want you to help me spur 
her on, auntie, to coax him and wheedle him.— 
Oh, you soon can, I know, Ren. And I say 
you know, dear; promise me you’ll try.’ 

‘Yes, Brant, I have tried; but I do promise 
you. I will indeed ; I’ll strain every nerve.’ 

‘That’s right, he cried. ‘Do everything you 
can. You’re worth a dozen of old Kilpatrick. | 
You’re the doctor for him; and if he resists, 
make him. We’ll keep things going at the 
office.—There now; my mind’s at rest. Look 
here: I happened to come through Covent 
Garden this morning and saw these. You like 
lilies, don’t you? 

‘Oh, how sweet!’ cried the girl excitedly, as 
the great bunch of silvery white flowers was 
taken out of the box. ‘Lovely—lovely ! Oh, 
Brant, what a good thoughtful boy you are!’ 

‘I thought you’d like them,’ said Brant.— 
‘Ha, ha! Look at auntie’s phiz. Envy, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness,’ 

‘That I’m sure there is not,’ cried Miss 
Bryne indignantly. 

‘Oh yes: jealous as a female Othello,’ cried 
Brant boisterously, as he rose laughing, and 
thrust his hand into his pocket to tear the 
paper away from the bottle within. ‘Did um, 
neglect a dear old auntie, then, and not give 
her anything to smell nice?—There, and there, 
and there—Come and have a sniff, Ren,’ he 
said as he loosened the stopper and cleverly | 
sprinkled a few drops over lace and dress. 

‘Brant, you shouldn’t.—Oh, how delicious! | 
You brought that for me, my dear?’ 

‘OF course I did. The new scent.’ 

‘Then you’re a dear good thoughtful boy,’ | 
cried Miss Bryne; ‘and I’m very, very much 
obliged to you for it.—Look, Rénée, what a 
a great bottle.—There, Brant, my dear,’ 
she continued, kissing him. 

‘Thank you, auntie, cried the young man, | 
returning the salute; and in a quick whisper: | 
‘Cut. Want so to talk to her!—Bah, don’t | 
wipe it off. Scent don’t spoil anything,’ | 

‘But silk does spot, my dear, said Miss | 


Bryne, crossing to Rénée, and playfully sprink- | 
ling her in turn, before going on toward the door. 


character of the competition complained of, 
Since then, however, the Board of Trade has 
exhaustively investigated the subject, and from 
a Report presented by that body to Parliament 
we derive a mass of interesting information 
respecting foreign immigrants, their number, 
and the social and economical results of their 
residence here. This information hasbeen 
collected from many sources, and scrutinised 
and commented upon by competent officials ; 
and now for the first time we have tangible 
and reliable materials for a complete examina- 
tion of this highly important question. 

An Act of the reign of William IV. provided 
for the preparation of a record of aliens arriv- 
ing from foreign ports. A return was to be 
compiled for each vessel, showing the name, 
occupation, and description of every alien on 
board. This, however, had fallen into disuse ; 
and in 1890 it was revived to a certain extent, 
being applied to twenty-six of the principal 
ports in Great Britain, and to such deck pass- 
engers as were unprovided with through-tickets 
for, say, America, and who, presumably, in- 
tended to settle here. From these lists we 
learn that the European immigrants arriving 
in this country during the years 1891, 1892, 
and 1893 numbered respectively 28,000, 22,000, 
and 23,000, Russia and Poland contributing the 
largest proportion. The figures for last year 


'show that 7700 Russians and Poles arrived ; 


4600 Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes ; and 6500 
Germans. From the Census of 1891 we learn 
that in that year we had in the United King- 
dom 220,000 foreigners, Germany ranking first 
with 53,000, while Russians and Poles numbered 
48,000. Nine-tenths of these were found in 
England and Wales, where they numbered 6-8 
per thousand of the population. Edinburgh, 
Leith, and Glasgow absorbed half of the 8500 
foreigners in Scotland, where in every 1000 of 
the population 2-1 were aliens. In Ireland the 
proportion was 2-7; but considerably more than 
half of the 13,000 aliens in that country were 
Irish Americans. From these figures, then, we 
may assume that there are in our midst 


‘Are you going, aunt?’ said Rénée, jabout a quarter of a million of foreigners. 
‘Back directly, my dear. Do you remember These are of many nationalities and of many 


where that spray diffuser was put? 


place her bouquet in a great bronze bowl. 


STRANGERS WITHIN OUR GATES. 


Apout eight years ago, in consequence of the 
existence of widespread distress in East London, 
public attention was directed to the growth in 
that neighbourhood of a large foreign popula- 
tion, and its competition in certain industries 
with the English working-classes. Inquiries, 
official and unofficial, took place; but no suffi- 
cient data were obtainable for arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the extent and 


| 
‘No; I really do not, said Rénée; but the | 
door was already closing, and the girl rose to | 


occupations ; and, generally speaking, they are 
distributed pretty equally through the great 
towns, assimilating easily with those among 
whom their lot is cast, and making estimable 
citizens. But there is one section of immigrants 
whose ways are not our ways, and who stead- 
fastly resist every tendency towards assimila- 
tion, who, while timidly herding together in a 
few localities, and limiting themselves to a 
few vocations, are bold and successful operators 
in trade—who are a peculiar people, and pictur- 
esque in their incongruity with their surround- 
ings. These are arrivals from Russia and 
Poland, the great bulk of whom are Jews, and 
it is with these that we have to deal in this 
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per. A few figures will show how the tide | fellowship of his compatriots and co-religionists. 
of emigration from these countries has increased. | The Jewish colony in East London is a com- 
In 1871 we had in Great Britain 10,000 Russians | paratively old one, dating from the beginning 
and Poles; in 1881, 15,000; and in 1891, 47,700. | of the sixteenth century, and in its midst 
In 1881, the United States received 15,000 ; and | have grown up institutions for the supply of 
each year the number seeking admission has | its wants, physical, educational, and religions, 
increased, until, in 1891, the subjects of the There the immigrant is near the various bodies 
Czar entering the States reached 104,500. No, organised in order to give him and his like 
other European country can show such an_/ assistance, as a weekly allowance, a grant 
increase in emigration. Most of those who, wherewith to purchase stock, or a premium for 
come to Great Britain settle down in London. his admission to some factory. There his 
Leeds has some 5000, and Manchester an equal} children may be clothed and educated, and 
number ; but the great bulk are found in the | partially boarded free of expense to him ; there 
eg a and in a small portion of it. In, the wealthy members of his faith have 
Mile End, they form nearly 30 per cent, of the established soup-kitchens; there the special 
opulation ; in Whitechapel, nearly 19; while forms of Jewish food are most readily obtain- 
in Shoreditch, Hackney, and Stepney the per- able. Finally, he has there the chevras, or 
centage is infinitesimal. Manchester and Leeds | Jews’ clubs and minor synagogues ; and it is his 


also have their Jewish quarters, two districts in | 
the former city having respectively 3% and 8° 
er cent. of Jews; while one district of Leeds 
Se 6}? per cent. The way in which they’ 
congregate in a few trades is striking also. Shoe 
and slipper making, tailoring and other branches 
of the clothing trade, absorb nearly all. Others 
make cigars, or are workers in wood ; there are 
some hundreds engaged as clerks ; many become 
hawkers when their special trade is slack ; but 
extremely few engage in outdoor labour. Out 
of 23,000 in London whose occupations have 
been ascertained, only 69 were seamen, and 12 
labourers, carters, and railway employees, 

We may now follow one of these Russian 
or Polish Jews from the steamer which brings 
him to the Thames. He is accosted off Graves- 
end by officials of the Customs and of the 
Sanitary Authority, and if he be trim and 
neat and knows exactly to what part of London 
he is going, there is no further interference ; 
but should he be unprovided with an address, 
he is handed over to an agent of the Jews’ 
Shelter in Leman Street, an institution sup- 
= by wealthy adherents of that creed. 

ere he is allowed to remain for a period not | 
exceeding fourteen days, and his future address | 
is on his departure communicated by the man- 
agers to the Sanitary Authority. He knows 
-nothing of the great city, is ignorant of the 
world, and his tongue is confined to the dialect | 


of his native district; but he probabl has | 
hopes from a friend or from some former 
neighbour now settled in London. Him he| 


delight when work is slack to descend from 
his narrow and dirty attic and in the chevra 
hear the Talmud read, perchance himself ex- 
arg. one of its chapters from the raised 
esk, and join in the eager discussion which 
follows, when hairs are split, and theological 
subtleties woven with astonishing zeal. This 
zeal is, by the way, supposed to not wholly 
spring from piety, being alleged to be partl 
due to a desire for intellectual exercise, whieh 
will bear fruit when trade rivals have to be 
met and advantageous bargains struck. 

Having become, then, a tailor or shoemaker, 
or a furrier, or a wood-worker, he in time 
acquires skill; but his wishes never stray 
towards the great factories. His heart is in 
petty trade; he loves independence; and _ his 
ambition is to become a ‘chamber-master, a 
position whose profits are comparatively large, 
and which—materials being given out by the 
factories—requires very little capital. ‘A Jew, 
it has been said, ‘is either a sweater or sweatee,’ 
the fact being that appeals to the ‘dignity of 
labour’ do not touch him; though clannish to a 
degree in matters of race and religion, his lack 
of esprit de corps in those of trade makes him 
hated and despised by the Unions, and _ his 
only idea of a ‘standard wage’ is to get what 
he can. As a beginner, therefore, he works 
for a pittance; as an employer he is a hard 
taskmaster ; and in either case tenacious of his 
rights. 

The Jew whom we have seen enter the Thames 
will probably end his days among his brethren 


seeks, and in all likelihood finds him a tailor | in East London, even should he become wealthy. 
or shoemaker, perhaps a master on a small; The Jewish Committee and other charitable 
scale. bodies of the kind have tried to diminish the 

Now, the new-comer knows no trade, or if he | congestion in that neighbourhood, but without 
does, English and Russian methods are different, | avail as regards the first generation; but they 
and he has to commence afresh as a ‘greener,’ | are more fortunate with the children of the 
content with what would to a British workman | immigrants, who are taught English, and are 
be starvation wages. His want of skill closes | free from the timidity and prejudices of their 
to him the better class of workshops; while he | parents. It is said, indeed, that the younger 
is unwelcome in non-Jewish factories through | people are becoming anglicised more rapidly 
his Sabbath falling on a Gentile working-day ;| than some of the elders like, and do not 
and even if his lack of English permitted him | always betray that reverence for the customs 
to go far afield, the popular prejudice against | and traditions of Judaism that is thought desir- 
him would discourage it. Almost as a matter | able. However, in spite of this, and of warn- 
of necessity, therefore, he attaches himself to | ings sent broadcast over the Continent as to 
one of the Jewish colonies, and to one of the| the crowded state of the British labour market, 
trades in which there is the best opening for the Jewish population of East London continues 
inexperienced persons. to increase, though not at the same rate as 


tp But there are other causes for his seeking the | three or four years ago, a circumstance affording 
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much satisfaction to its charitable associations, 
whose resources were becoming strained. 

Here it may be well to consider the pecuniary 
— of these immigrants from Russia and 

oland. Arriving, as a rule, haggard and travel- 
stained, they are hastily written down as paupers. 
This is not so, however. Almost invariably they 
possess a little money, and many have exhibited 
on arriving as much as thirty pounds; and on 
a given day of this year there were in East 
London workhouses only twenty-four Jewish 
inmates, while thirty-four were in receipt of 
medical aid. True, their philanthropic agencies 
are active; but even these only distribute an 
average annual sum of four-and-sixpence per 
head of the Russo-Polish population, which may 
be estimated at 80,000 ; and this is less than the 
expenditure per head on the whole population 
of London in the shape of poor relief. Add to 
this that these immigrants are not at all delicate 
about seeking assistance, and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the term ‘paupers’ is not 
applicable to them. In this connection it may 
be observed that while what we understand as 
an independent spirit is conspicuous by its 
absence, inasmuch as charity is habitually 
sought when it is not needed, yet the receipt 
of doles in no degree diminishes their industry 
or tends to produce that demoralisation which so 
generally accompanies it. Gambling is a vice 
to which these Jews are sometimes prone, but 
from drunkenness and idleness they are notably 
free. Of crime, too, there is less than among 
the general population of the country; and by 
those conversant with their habits they are 


ronounced to be on the whole a peaceful and | 


aw-abiding community. 

There remains to be considered the important 
question of the social and economic effects of 
the presence in our midst of colonies of people 
whose views of life are so different from those 
of the native working-classes. It musi in the 
first place be borne in mind that this difference 
is acute only in the case of immigrants, and 
that, as has already been said, their children 
easily assimilate with English people, and adopt 
English ideas, It is also to be noticed that, 
even in streets which they monopolise, their 
sanitary surroundings are year by year improv- 
ing, and that their workshops are gradually 
losing the den-like character which has for so 
long been their reproach. 

The weightiest charge levelled against the 
foreign Jews has been that they competed 
unfairly with the native workman. It will be 
well to briefly summarise what the Board of 
Trade officials have to say on the point. 
Primé facie, if the number of workers be in- 
creased, the labour of each is diminished—if 
the quantity of work remain stationary. It is 
asserted, however, that it has not remained 
stationary in this case, and that the chea 
labour of the Jews has—to take the boot an 
shoe trade as an example—created new branches, 
or taken trade away from foreign countries. 

This matter is closely argued by the chief of 
the Labour Department, and it will be sufficient 
for us to state his conclusions. It is contended 
that, speaking generally, the Jew tailor, boot- 
maker, or slippermaker is employed on a differ- 
ent class of goods from the Englishman, goods 


which five years ago 


the manufacture of which in this country was 
prohibited by the English scale of wages, and 
which have since the influx of Jews into Eng- 
land found a prominent place among our exports, 
In the tailoring trade, it is said, there are vir- 
tually English and Jewish departments, and the 
two peoples hardly come into collision at all; 
but in shoemaking, these spheres sometimes 
overlap, and as it was in this trade that com- 
plaints were most rife, the conditions under 
which it was carried on were closely studied. 
Apparently, the introduction of machinery 
into the making of boots and shoes is respons- 
ible for much of what is attributed to Jewish 
competition. The trade is being revolutionised 
by machinery and the concentration of work 
in factories; and the contest between the latter 
and home-workers is keen where Jews are un- 
known. In the Leicester Co-operative Society’s 
factory a boot passes through fifty-nine distinct 
machines and ninety-eight distinct processes, 
and it is held that there is here a far more 


| powerful rival to the English hand-worker than 


is the Jewish ‘sweater.’ The influence of the 
Jew is suggested to consist in this—that he 
has somewhat prolonged the period of transi- 
tion from hand-labour in small workshops to 
machine-labour in factories by his low standard 


of comfort and his taste for petty handicraft. 


It would be unfair to omit all reference to 
the action of the London Bootmakers’ Union, 
rsuaded the masters to 
— workshops. This was a deathblow to a 

rge proportion of the ‘sweaters, and very 
many masters of the latter class are now 
journeymen in these new factories. Such a 
man under the old system took out boots to 
finish, himself paring the soles and heels, and 
employing a ‘team’ of from two to four less 
skilled assistants to perform the rest of the 
operation. In addition to his work, he pro- 
vided room, firelight, and tools, and took half 
of the earnings. He might thus earn five 
pounds a week, while his wages in a factory 
would amount to about two pounds. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the tendency is 
towards concentration ; but it is admitted that 
there are influences at work in the opposite 
direction. The factory being closed to the un- 
skilled ‘greener,’ he is driven towards the small 
shop of a fellow-countryman, who despises trade 
agreements ; and these shops are the parents of 
a new system of home-work on a petty scale. 
It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
question is an extremely complicated one, and 
not to be pronounced upon lightly. 

Before leaving it, a few words may be said 
upon the position in this matter of Jewish 
women, a branch of the subject which has been 
exhaustively investigated by Miss Collet, one 
of the Labour Correspondents of the Board of 
Trade. Among the Russo-Polish immigrants, 
the women are only half as many as the men, 
and their competition is consequently so much 
the less formidable. Their rivals are their 
countrymen and English women. They appear 
to be better workers than the latter, and earn 
larger wages in the tailoring and cap-making 
trades, which principally occupy them. But, on 
the other hand, they marry young, and rarely 
work afterwards. On this point, Miss Collet 
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supplies conclusive figures. Taking some of 
these at random, we find that in one district 
and trade only one working Jewess in 41 is mar- 
ried, while every third working English woman 
is; in another case, the respective proportions 
are one in 83 and one in 17; and in another, 
that half of the English women are married, and 
only one Jewess in 161. In this contest with 
the opposite sex, the male foreigner is often 
beaten. In certain classes of work, he is better 
than a woman; but he is being rapidly dis- 
placed in factories—even those owned by Jews 
—by Jewish and English women, who are 
cheaper and more docile. We have remarked 
that the Jewish woman earns more per day— 
but perhaps not per week, which with her con- 
sists of only five days—than her English sister 
in the same trade, and the remark may be 
applied to other trades, the Jewish tailoress 
making more money than the girls employed 
in, say, the jam, rope, and match industries. 

In conclusion, then, the competition of the 
female portion of the Russo-Polish immigrants 
may be set aside as slight in extent and tem- 

rary in duration. That of the male portion, 
if serious at all, is only so during the earlier 
ears of their. residence here ; and its importance 
is likely to diminish with the falling-off in the 
number of immigrants, which has been notice- 
able for a year or two. On the other hand, it 
is fairly well established that they have in- 
creased the volume of production, and thereby 
extended our foreign trade. Lastly, they are 
consumers as well as producers, and must be to 
that extent a source of wealth. Without en- 
tering upon the question of the propriety of 
total or partial exclusion, it may be urged that 
in their own interests and those of their neigh- 
bours in London and the other great towns 
which they affect, more stringent sanitary regu- 


tem was loathed by the people, not so much 
that they were unwilling to fight for king and 
country, as because of the unfair way in which 
they were treated. Men of wealth and position 
were never impressed ; but the working-classes, 
especially those accustomed to a seafaring life, 
were remorselessly torn from hearth and home 
wherever they could be found. 

The mode adopted in Orkney for choosing 
the victims who were to be despatched to the 
seat of war seems to have been very simple. 
The landlords and principal tenants in each 
parish met in private and made a selection. 
A list of those names was handed to the press- 
gang or constables; but the general inhabitants 
being kept in ignorance of those chosen, were 
naturally in dread of being captured, and went 
into hiding. On the other hand, if the con- 
stables met a person likely to be suitable for 
the service, they were not very particular 
whether he had been specially named to them 
or not. They placed the king’s baton on the 
unfortunate man’s shoulder, and that settled the 
question. 

People had therefore to defend themselves, 
and adopted many devices to retain their free- 
dom. Holes were made in the floors of houses, 
and recesses were cunningly formed in presses, 
peat-stacks, and elsewhere, to be handy hiding- 
places in the event of a surprise. Those who 
were afraid to risk such methods of conceal- 
ment went off to the crags, or roamed day and 
night amongst the hills. In harvest-time, when 
all hands were required for cutting corn, horses 
were usually kept within easy distance, to pro- 
vide a ready means of escape, and mothers and 
daughters were stationed on rising ground, so 
that they might watch for and signal the ap- 
proach of the dreaded pressgang. Occasionally, 
the fair sex assumed the aggressive attitude, 


lations as regards both workshops and dwell-| and in one case in Sandwick a woman, in 
ings might with advantage be enforced on the protecting her lover, struck a constable with 


Russian and Polish Jews who find an asylum 
in this country,:and whose standard of clean- 
liness is admittedly not high. 


THE PRESSGANG IN ORKNEY. 


THoueH the practice of impressing seamen to 
man the royal navy commenced in England as 
early as 1355, immediately after the country 
had been desolated by a noisome pestilence 
which had scarcely left a State of Europe or 
Asia free from its ravages, it was only at the 
close of the past and the beginning of the 
present century that the pressgang became par- 
ticularly oppressive. The cause of this was the 
outbreak of the French Revolutionary War in 
1792. 

Amongst the evils which arose from that 
dreadful struggle, none was felt more keenly, 
or was more openly resisted and denounced by 
the people, than the pressgang. Owing to the 
long continuance of the war with the French, 
and the many bloody engagements which ensued 
by land and sea, it was found impossible to fill 
up the ever-recurring vacancies in the navy 
by the usual means. The Government therefore 
resorted to the pressgang. This iniquitous sys- 


a shearing-hook. It is said that the weapon 
entered the man’s side, and that the wound 
proved fatal. 

The memory of a great wrong done to a com- 
munity dies hard. Thus it is that on the long 
winter evenings, as Orcadians gather nightly 
around their blazing peat-fires, they still recount 
stories setting forth the evil deeds of the press- 
gang, though the heroes and victims of that 
trying time have long since been gathered to 
their rest. The object of this paper is to repro- 
duce a number of the more interesting of these 
anecdotes. 

A very good story is told of how a man 
escaped serving his king and country. He was 
being hotly pursued by the pressgang through 
Kirkwall, when he took refuge in a garden in 
Victoria Street. At that time most of the 
houses on the west side of the town had jet- 
ties running into the ‘Peerie’ Sea, which were 
used for taking in peats, and occasionally for 
landing smuggled goods. The man referred to— 
his name seems to be forgotten now—got a hint 
that his pursuers had found out his hiding- 
place, so that he plunged into the Peerie Sea 
and made his way up Wideford Hill, past the 
lands of Grainbank. he the distance he could see 
the pressgang hurrying along the route he had 
so recently trod himself, so that it looked as if 
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his capture would only be the matter of a few | woman could get it out to tse it again, she 


minutes. 


divested himself of his clothes, rolled in a bed 
of nettles, and again dressed before the press- 
gang came upon the. scene. ‘The constables 
indulged in some banter at the expense of their 


In this dilemma he determined to | was thrown on the ground beside her brother, 
secure his freedom by strategy. He therefore |It turned out that Tait had 


merely been 
stunned by the blow he had received, and in 
a short time was able, with the assistance of 
his companion, to return to Kirkwall. 

As for the Sinclairs—brother and sister— 


prisoner, because he had allowed himself to be | they were left lying in the field bleeding and 


so easily captured; but the laugh was soon | helpless. 


turned the other way. In the natural course 
of events the man was taken before a doctor, 
and when examined, his body was found to be 
one mass of blisters. As it was believed that 
the captive was suffering from some sort of 
skin disease, he was declared unfit for His 
Majesty's service; but it turned out that the 
man was on the eve of being married, and, 
rather than be parted from his lady-love, he 
took that awful plunge amongst the nettles, 
One morning the occupants of the little croft 
of Fingerow, Scapa, near Kirkwall, thought they 
might risk commencing their harvest. The 
pressgang had not been seen for some days, 
and it was hoped they had given up the search 
in that district as fruitless) Thomas Sinclair, 
the tenant of Fingerow, therefore went down 
with his hook to a field of barley below 
the house; but he had only got a small patch 
of the crop cut, when he received a signal that 
the pressgang was approaching. He had no 
time to escape down the face of the cliffs, 
which had been his usual hiding-place, so he 
crawled away into the middle of the field of 
barley. The two officers who were in search 
of him—Peter Wick and Joseph Tait—poked 
into every corner and cranny of the house, and 
were closely followed by Sinclair’s sister. As 
Wick and Tait visited one place after another 
at the steading without finding their man, 
Kirsty Sinclair, who was armed with a shearing- 
hook, gave a derisive cheer, at the same time 
waving over her head the rusty weapon she 
carried. The conduct of Kirsty, however, in- 
stead of driving tle officers off the place, as 
was intended, only made them the more deter- 
mined in their search, as they were sure Sin- 
clair was somewhere on the croft. 


Some war-vessels happened to be 
anchored in Kirkwall Bay at the time, and the 
constables having reported their experiences at 
Fingerow, a few sailors were sent ashore to 
assist in bringing Sinclair into town. That 
same night, Wick returned to the croft accom- 
panied by these sailors, dragged Sinclair out 
of bed, and told him he was their prisoner, 
The poor man was ill-fitted for such a journey, 
after the mauling he had received earlier in the 
day, and he frequently lay down on the road. 
Some of the sailors, however, had a ‘rattan, 
which they vigorously applied to Sinclair’s back 
on such occasions, so that before he reached 
the town his skin was broken and _lacerated. 
When taken before a doctor the next day, the 
poor fellow’s body was such a mass of sores 
that he was considered unfit for service in the 
navy, and therefore sent home again. As he 
had resisted the constables in the discharge of 
their duties, however, and had attacked them 
with a bludgeon, his only cow was taken from 
him, and presented to Tait as consolation for 
the injuries he had sustained. 

It was not an easy matter to get married 
in pressgang times. Robert Miller, a Kirkwall 
man, found this to be the case. He returned 
from the whale-fishing one autumn, fully re- 
solved that he should take unto himself a wife. 
But the pressgang got on his track, and he 
soon saw that if he was to get his heart’s 
desire, he would require to exert both pluck 
and perseverance. At length the fateful night 
arrived. The company had gathered, and the 
|Mminister was in the house of the bride prepared 
to proceed with the ceremony, when the dreaded 
| pressgang made its appearance. Ladies are not 
usually of a belligerent disposition, but when 


When they | they saw, as in this instance, the likelihood of 


reached the field of barley, and saw one small} a marriage being spoiled by interlopers, they 


patch cut, they concluded that their man was 
probably hidden amongst the long straw. That 
the search might be thorough, Wick went down 
one rig, whilst Tait went up the other. The 


| Tose up in wrath against them. They assailed 
| the members of the pressgang both with tongue 
j and missiles, so that these gentlemen were glad 
to beat a hasty retreat. After this little epi- 


officers were thus slowly but surely closing in | sode, a back window of the house was lifted, 


upon their man. 


upon Sinclair and made a rush at him. Sin- 


At length Tait got his eye | and the bridegroom, dressed in woman’s clothes, 


bounded into the room. The doors having been 


clair determined to fight for his liberty, and | barricaded, to prevent a surprise, the clergyman 
struck out at Tait with a heavy batten of | proceeded to perform the ceremony, and surely 


wood. The attack was so sudden and un- 
expected that the officer with one blow was 
laid senseless. Peter Wick, the other constable, 
then rushed upon Sinclair, and the two had a 
severe encounter. Wick, however, was an old 
‘Nor-waster’? with a powerful arm, and he used 
his fists so effectually that his opponent was 
speedily put hors de combat. Kirsty Sinclair 
meantime was not idle. Thinking her brother 


no bridegroom was ever married in such a 
strange garb! Miller was never captured. He 
lived to a ripe old age, and was the first beadle 
_of the Kirkwall Free Church. 

Many anecdotes are told of the tricks adopted 
by those who were captured by the pressgang, 
to escape service, and some of these have a 
, humour of their own. Walter Rossie, who be- 
longed to Stroma, happened to be in Flotta one 


had been killed, she rushed up behind Wick | day, and was captured by the pressgang. He 
with the hook which she had in her hand, and | was a strong, healthy-looking man, and was 


dealt a blow at the back of his head. 


For- | considerel by his acquaintances to be very 


tunately for the officer, the weapon stuck in| clever. When he was put on board ship, he at 
the collar of his coat, and before the enraged | once began to play the fool. 


Every means that 
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could be thought of was used for the purpose 
of getting Rossie to commit himself, but with- 
out avail, At last the captain of the vessel 
took him in hand. He pitched a silver coin 
to Rossie, and asked him what he would do 
with it. The malingerer took the coin, turned 
it carefully over, and then declared it would 
make a fine ‘henching’-stone. Throwing it 
overboard, he clapped his hands, and gleefully 
chuckled as he saw it bounding out of the 
water once or twice before it finally disappeared. 
That was enough for the captain. He declared 
that the Orcadian who thought so lightly of 
money as to pitch it in the sea must be a 
hopeless fool indeed, and he at once ordered 
Rossie to be put ashore. 

One day the people of Burray saw the press- 
gang leave Holm, and, suspecting that they 
would have to receive these unwelcome visitors, 
they sent out Harry Wyllie and Solomon 
Guthrie as a pair of decoy birds. Wyllie 
and Guthrie acted as if they had been taken 
by surprise, made for Glimpse Holm, and pulled 
up their boat there, at the same time crawl- 
ing beneath it. The members of the pressgang 
— with might and main in the same 
irection, assured that they were about to make 
a capture. Arriving at the little island, they 
turned up the Burray boat, and ordered the 
two men to get up and 
When Harry Wyllie had struggled off the 
ground, it was discovered that he had a club- 
foot, whilst Solomon Guthrie sported a wooden 
leg! It is needless to add that the pressgang 
would not take a gift of either; and when 
they subsequently found, on going to Burray, 
that there was not a man on the island, they 
could not help seeing that they had been 
cleverly tricked. 

A man named Tom Brock, belonging to 
Stronsay, had several narrow escapes in press- 
gang times. One night when he had just re- 
tired to bed, the constables forced the door, 
entered the house, and ordered him to get up, 
as he was now their prisoner. Brock occupied 
one of those old-fashioned box-beds which were 
so common in bygone days, and he asked that 
he might be allowed to dress there. His re- 
—_ was granted, and he closed the doors, 
that he might have a little more privacy. His 
wife then began to abuse the pressgang for 
their hard-heartedness in taking her husband 
away from his poor children. At last the 
constables thought Brock had had ample time 
to dress, and told him so. Mrs Brock then 
began to plead with Thomas not to leave her, 
and the constables, thinking to put an end to 
the painful scene, threw open the doors of the 
bed. Presto! their man was gone. Brock had 
previously loosened two boards at the back of 
the bed, which gave him communication with 
a window, and at the time he was supposed 
to be dressing and comforting his weeping 
wife, he was fleeing across country on horseback, 
tage as great a distance as possible between 
him and the pressgang. He ultimately found 
a safe ed ace amongst the crags, and was 
never captured. 

In pressgang times courtship was carried on 
under great difficulties. A number of young 
people were enjoying their Yule feast at a 


accompany them. | him that night of the Yule feast. 


farmhouse in the vicinity of the old palace 
in the barony of Birsay. Fun and frolic were 
running high, when all at once the warning 
ery ran through the building that the pressgang 
was approaching. Amongst those present were 
John Johnston, locally known as ‘Johnnie o’ 
Smerchants,’ and Sandy Cumloquoy. There was 
a strong suspicion that these were the men 
wanted, and they naturally made a rush for 
their freedom. The result of the hunt was the 
capture of the former, As Johnnie o Smerch- 
ants was brought back past the old palace, he 
was met by his sweetheart, Kitty Cumloquoy. 
Kitty went almost distracted when she saw her 
lover being led away a prisoner by the press- 
gang. She ‘murmelted sorely, to use an old 
Oreadian phrase, the hard fate which so rudely 
parted her from her Johnnie, especially at such 
a festive season; but she determined that he 
should not leave his native place without a 
farewell gift. Accordingly, he parcelled up 
some Christmas cheer in the shape of bread 
and cheese, and just as the pressgang was 
tearing her from her lover’s arms, she placed 
her love-offering in his hands. It so happened 
that Johnnie o’ Smerchants, in the course of 
his service in the navy, was drafted into the 
same vessel with one of his captors, a sergeant, 
who had been foremost in laying hands upon 
This man 
had committed some offence, and, as a punish- 
ment, was sentenced to receive a number of 
lashes. Johnnie, curiously enough, was one of 
the sailors ordered to administer the ‘cat,’ and 
he applied it with such pith to the back of 
his old enemy, that the commander of the 
squad at the close of the punishment exclaimed : 
‘That man did his duty. 

When Johnnie o’ Smerchants got his dis- 
charge and returned to his island home, Kitty 
Cumloquoy was still single. He called on her, 
and showed her portions of the bread and 
cheese she had given him on that doleful night 
when they were wrenched from each other’s 
arms. Through all the battles in which he 
had been engaged, he had carried it as a token 
and for a sign. A marriage speedily fol- 
lowed. 

Early in the present century there was a 
public-house in Bridge Street, Kirkwall, which 
was a favourite resort of the pressgang, especi- 
ally on market days, and not a few young men 
got into trouble there. The method adopted 
for trapping unsuspecting youth was somewhat 
as follows. One of the pressgang would take 
up a position at a window up-stairs, whilst 
two of his companions were secreted near the 
front of the building on the ground-floor. If a 
likely-looking young man was seen passing along 
the street, a shilling was dropped over the 
upper window. The youth would stop, pick it 
up, and whilst he was so engaged, the pressgang 
pounced upon him. The baton was then laid 
on his shoulder, and he was Dblandly told that, 
having accepted the shilling, he would now 
have to go and serve His Majesty. Many a 
young man was captured in this way, and there 
is no doubt that such tactics as these helped 
considerably to rouse the feelings of the people 
against the pressgang. 

One of the most touching incidents that 
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occurred in Orkney in pressgang times was in 
connection with the capture of David Cromarty, 
North-house, Deerness. He was sitting smoking 
one day when his wife gave the alarm that 
the pressgang was approaching. David was 
prepared for such an eventuality, and had 
so constructed the shelves of a press that they 
came out on hinges and gave sufficient room 
behind as a hiding-place. When the pressgang 
entered the house, Mrs Cromarty was busily 
engaged at her spinning-wheel, and she put on 
such a bold front that the constables began to 
suspect that their man had made good his 
escape. Her three-year-old child David was 
playing at her feet on the floor, whilst the 
pressgang was searching the ‘hallan’ and the 
‘peat-neuk’ for his father ; and the little fellow 


clapped his hands in glee as he saw them going | 


everywhere but the right place. At last, when 
they were on the point of leaving, the child, 
evidently thinking he was witnessing a game at 
hide-and-seek, innocently shouted: ‘Da’s in 
the press!’ The mother tried to drown his 
voice, but this only made him the more deter- 
mined to let himself be heard, and he finished 
up by pointing to his father’s place of conceal- 
ment. Who can describe the anguish of the 
poor woman as she saw the constables, by 


accepting the information so innocently given, | 


capture her husband ? 
The man who was looked upon as the greatest 
hero in Deerness in those days was Andrew 


Papley. The constables, after a long search, at) 


last found him in the west end of the parish, 
and chased him into the adjoining parish of 
Holm. Papley launched a boat and put off to 
sea, where he was promptly followed by the 
pressgang. For a while, he seemed to be hold- 
ing his own, but at last one of his oars broke, 
and he was forced to take refuge in one of the 
many caves which stud the coast at that place. 
Being discovered in this retreat he resolved 
to make a dash for liberty. Arming himself 
with the broken oar, he rushed at his captors, 
dealing Magnus Budge a terrific blow on the 
nose. As Papley was courting the sister of the 
other constable, he thought he had little to fear 
from that individual, and was passing him 
with a friendly nod; but the officer tripped 
him up, and he was marched off a prisoner to 
Kirkwall. As things turned out, however, 
Papley had never to engage in active service. 
By the time he reached Leith, news had been 
received of the great victory at Waterloo, and 
he was therefore allowed to return home, As 
for Magnus Budge, he carried to the grave the 
mark of the blow which he received from 
Papley. A et said to be as large as a 
tomato, developed on the point of his nose, 
which was always alluded to as the pressgang 
mark, and some people are still alive who knew 
the man, and testify to the truth of the story 
as to the way in which he received the 
injury. 

As showing how heroic the fair daughters of 
Orcadia can be when occasion demands it, one 
more anecdote may be given. In _pressgang 
times a large vessel hove-to off the Moul Head 
of Deerness, signalling for a pilot. In response, 
a crew of four men at once put off to offer 
their services. As they neared the ship, how- 


ever, they began to suspect that she was a 
cruiser in disguise, and they therefore resolved 
to return to the shore as speedily as possible, 
The moment the Deerness men put about, a 


offside of the disguised vessel. A most exciting 
race then ensued. Though the natives had 
fewer oars, they knew the tidal currents better 
than their pursuers, and therefore managed for 
a time to retain their lead. Two young women 
—Barbara Wick and Barbara Dinnie—having 
noticed the contest, at once concluded what it 
meant. They therefore threw aside their cards 
,and spinning-wheels, and rushed to the cliffs, 
gathering a lapful of stones apiece as they ran, 
Barbara Wick then took up her stand at the 
top of the Gate, as it was called, and eagerly 
watched the close of the exciting chase, whilst 
her companion continued to gather stones. In 
the Deerness boat was her avowed lover, and 
she was resolved that he would not be captured 
if she could prevent it. The man-of-war boat, 
_after getting through the tideway, was gradually 
gaining ground, and it looked as if it were 
impossible for the men to land and get up the 
cliffs in time to escape. Barbara, who was 
watching the race with breathless anxiety, see- 
|ing her friends hesitate, as if not sure where 
to find a landing-place, by voice and signal 
directed them into a safe voe. As they jumped 
ashore, they were assisted by the intrepid 
| woman, and, as they scrambled up the crags, 
she boldly covered their retreat. As soon as 
the Deerness men had got safely over the rocks, 
Barbara turned and faced the foe alone. When 
the sailors landed, they tried to mount the 
crags, but were assailed with a shower of stones. 
The moment a tar tried to move upwards, a 
stone was sent towards him with unerring aim, 
with the result that the woman was enabled 
for a long time to hold the passage. 
by, however, her supply of stones ran out, and 
one of the sailors made a dash for her. Taking 
her in his arms, he attempted to implant a 
kiss on her lips. But Barbara was strong as 
she was bold, and she succeeded in hurling her 
assailant down the pass upon his companions, 
so that they were all precipitated to the shore 
in a struggling mass. After that, the sailors 
beat an inglorious retreat. 


RAIN-GAMBLING IN CALCUTTA. 


ticca; jolt, squeak, shake, over tramway lines 
that bend axle-trees and set teeth on edge, and 
we are in the busy Strand. Past banks we go 
and warehouses, shipping offices and places of 
business, past trucks and trams and carts of 
every sort, This is the port of Calcutta; and 
by the quays lie many ships, P. and O. steamers, 
to take the elect to England ; the Burma boats, 
to take unlucky soldiers to Burma; the opium 
ships, which trade with China; and many a 
tall sailing-ship from Bristol, Dundee, and other 
British ports. We meet a string of bullock- 
carts, and thread through them, our gharry 
wallah and the other dirty ruffian who acts as 


syce discoursing shrilly. The nearly naked 


boat manned by bDlue-jackets shot round the | 


By-and- | 


TEN o’clock in the morning found us in a gharry | 
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bullock-drivers answer by convulsive twisting 
of the much-enduring bullock’s tail, and we 
shave past, turning right-handed into Harrison 
Road. Harrison Road is a Calcutta glory. It 
has electric light. Native houses are here ex- 
alted ; they have several storeys, some one, some 
two, some three, and stand at many and inter- 
esting angles to the street. Here is one with 
the end of it sharpened like the bow of a 
boat, for no apparent reason. It is three storeys 
high, and for blank idiocy of design stands 
alone in my memory. On, past a dirty, muddy 
recess by the side of the road, where are fakirs, 
cows, a few booths, and general filth, One 
wild man of them, a few weeks back, stabbed 
a policeman in the road in broad daylight, by 
way of protest against ‘moving on.” The fakirs 
are mostly naked, but some are covered with 
ashes, Strange objects to European eyes in a 
big street of a big city; but the Anglo-Indian 
loses all faculty of surprise—a naked fakir, and 
‘Colonel’? Lucy Booth, with her loose hair, her 
peculiar dress, and eloquent enthusiasm, create 
about the same amount of languid interest. It 
is only those who have the art or means of 
idling, that retain the faculty of looking for 
the sake of looking. 

Here we are! a narrow muddy lane, native 
shops on each side, where they sell grain and 
ghee and sweetmeats. Overhead, the houses almost 
touch, A crowd is always passing through— 
every sort of man treads the ‘Afim-a-chow- 
rusta’ (the Opium Road). Does it not lead 
from the Opium Exchange past the house of 
Chooni Lall, the marwari? Come in, then, and 
smell the genius loci. Up a high step, down a 
short and narrow passage, and babel! bedlam ! 
a shouting, roaring, sweating, jostling, laughing 
crowd—white men, black men, brown men, 
Chinamen—specimens of every sort of indweller | 
in heterogeneous Calcutta, save only of the | 
Sahib, the lord of the earth. . There is a square | 
court all round it—the stalls of the marwaris | 
on one side; stairs lead up to the watch-tower. 
A fat marwart, with nothing on but a loin- 
cloth and a heavy gold chain, leans over a rail 
half-way up. He holds up three fingers, shout- 
ing the odds down to the din below. How 
the folds of flesh thicken and settle round his 
middle as he bends sideways! On one roof is 
the tank, some six feet square, perhaps two or 
three inches deep, with a spout that leads into 
the court below. In the tank is a nail bent 
flat upon its side. When that nail is covered 
with water, the spout runs, and bets are 
decided. 

Come down again to where old Chooni Lall 
himself sits cross-legged—cheery, genial, and 
wrinkled. He is always glad to see you. He 
never mentions a bet. You ask the price, un- 
able in the clamour of tongues to hear and 
understand. He murmurs six and a half. Come, 
let us bet, and see how it is done. Here 


goes for ten rupees. The broker holds it up— 
more shouting, more laughing, more fingers 
held up. He tells you he has sold it at seven; 
the price is rising. Supposing that it rains 
between now and nine o’clock at night, we 
shall win six rupees for every rupee of our 
stake, our own rupee making up seven, the 
quoted price. Chooni Lall will take an anna in 
every rupee for brokerage. He is already worth 
many lakhs, for fortunes are won and lost here 
every day in the monsoon. The very sugar- 
cane seller at the door, who doles out sticks of 
sugar-cane for two pice, is worth thousands 
of rupees. You can bet either way for or 
against the rain, for to-day or to-morrow or 
against any fixed day, if you can find a taker. 
You can take your choice of the two periods 
of hours from six A.M, till noon, or from six A.M. 
till nine p.m. Of course, to a man who bets 
that rain will fall in the first period, far longer 
odds are offered. It rarely rains, even in the 
monsoon, between those hours; and I have seen 
four hundred to one offered. 

Rich men deposit large sums with Chooni 
Lall—he is also a banker—and lay odds on 
the rain falling within a certain month. 
For the month in which the monsoon usually 
breaks, they lay five and six to one on the rain; 
and it would undoubtedly be a very good bet. 
Brokers themselves bet but rarely—their broker- 
age pays them; but of course there comes often 
a certainty of winning by easy hedging. The 
odds are not hard to foretell, Every bet is 
sold in the open market, and the price recorded. 
The place is really a sort of rain exchange, and 
as in the monsoon weather it is constantly full, 
there is never any difficulty in betting either 
way, supposing you be willing to take the 
current price. 

Here is the place of payment. A piece of fat, 
good-natured copper-coloured babudom sits on 
the charpoy ladling out rupees, Your name, 
your bet; he refers back, deducts brokerage, 
and hands over. There is no such thing known 
as non-payment, no welshers in this court, and 
no racecourse thieves. 

The natives of India, grasping, penurious 
Shylocks as so many of them are, yet gamble 
de race all of them. How they shout! One 
cannot understand what is going on, a curious 
mixture of Bengali and Hindustani wrapping 
up terms of art that are utterly bewildering. 
Some red-turbaned ruffian comes out of the 
crowd on a sudden, and laughs foolishly as he 
hands over two rupees. It is put up to auction, 
and is sold at eight. This is evidently a sensi- 
tive market. He watches with eager eyes his 
name written in the big book in Nagri char- 
acters, and departs nervously, to pass a day of 
fears and hopes, of vows and prayers to many 
gods—a day of movement of life new to him, and 
surely cheap at two ru 

Here is a talkative Eurasian, explaining how 
to win a fortune. ‘First you bet, then you 
eat’ (that is, hedge) ; ‘the odds are always shorter 
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towards the evening; then you bet again and The place is getting curiously silent. Splash ! 


eat again; and so on,’ 


How excitedly he Splash! One thousand to one! Another 


reckons up his rows of figures, his thin mean minute will do it! 

The wind veers; the cloud rolls aside to 
fatherly policeman reminds him gently that the break elsewhere. Immortal gods! one thou- 
odds will not always shorten, and he starts as sand to one. It makes even hardened gamblers 
if some one had struck him, jabbers wildly ‘take a little breath. 

The tank is quickly dried. It was within 
some delusive calculation. The — winks | the merest ace of overflowing. Away out of 


face working, his brown eyes gleaming. A 


in Hindustani, to stop, suddenly clutching at 


solemnly at us, and Chooni 
smile is a little more marked. 


metical Goanese cares for none of these things ; | and shakes them ratwise till their 


I’s wrinkled this, all sensible people ; for this kind is a very 
But the arith- | potent devil, that takes little men . the neck 
i 


ttle indi- 


he ciphers absorbed, hearing nothing, seeing vidualities drop out like false teeth. 
_ So we drove home—and my globe-trotter said 
past him. | it was an interesting place. 


nothing, not even that burly Rajput jostling | 


What a picture it would make! the quaint | 
court with its narrow veranda under the tank ; | 
the steep wooden stairs; the four-storeyed | 
watch tower; the marwari stalls; the crowd, | 
the wonderful moving crowd; men stirred out | 
of their habitual sluggishness, their apathetic 
animalism, and by what? Aurt sacra fames— | 
the weird lust of gold. It is a study in sepia, 
the many shades of brown touched by the 
white of a babu’s shirt, the flash of white 
teeth, or the white of eyes turned upwards to 
the Tower of Destiny. And over all, the un- 
winking sun of Bengal staring down even into 
this stuffy courtyard, as if there were no such 
thing as rain in the world. ‘Ten,’ they shout, 
and in five minutes it is twenty. Business is 
slackening; there is not much taking of the 
long odds. 

Let us go up the tower. Its only other occu- 
pants are the paid watchers looking for clouds 
to rise from the bay to southward. We watch 
too, gradually falling into a lazy dream in the 
sunshine, staring over flat Bengal. And_ the 
clamour from below comes up to us a confused 
murmur of voices—the heavy refrain of the 
terrible gambling melody, a melody made of 
the tearing sound of falling money—of straining 
eyes, and grinning lips drawn back—of corded 
veins and rigid muscles—of trickling drops of 
sweat on tense brown faces—of men absorbed 
and drunk—a song of the mad joy of winning, 
the wild exhilaration over money, well-loved 
money, won without toil, its bitter wages—won 
by no strain of lazy limb and sleepy head. 
Yes, there is that swirl in the lilt of it. And 


the curses, the despair, the growing, growing | 
blackness of loss, that can ill be borne by | 


minds unbalanced; the sense of wrong, the 
mastering angry envy that another man should 
win while we lose; the grinding, crushing 
emptiness, the blank and dread to-morrow. 
This, too, the sharp dull voice of loss. Strophe 


and antistrophe they call against each other in | 


that devil’s chorus. 

But the watcher says something and waves 
a signal. The noise below redoubles, and we 
forget to dream any more. Up comes a cloud 
rapidly, menacingly. Threes, twos, level money. 
The crowd surges, and half the sky is covered ; 
the wind sighs a little. Two to one the tank 
runs. Ten to one. How the odds alter! The 
first drops come down like blood, as it were. 
The biggest, ugliest, richest marwari offers one 
thousand to one the tank runs, Once a poor 
coolie won his ease for ever by taking odds like 
this for his month’s pay ; but now none answers. 


Prin 


A MOORLAND REVERIE. 


By hedgerows where the wild-rose clings, 
And honeysuckles droop and trail, 
And dragon-flies in burnished mail 

Flit by and flash their jewelled rings ; 


By many a winding woodland way, 
By sunny glades, and valleys cool 
With moss, and fern, and reedy pool, 
Where wayward watercourses stray; 


I gain the moor: a soft air blows 
Sweet-scented from the burning gorse ; 
And fresh from waters at their source 

In runnels that the red deer knows. 


Soft grassy billows fall and swell 
O’er leagues of countless flowers ablaze 
In thymy hollows; a golden haze 

To purple melts on the distant fell. 


I watch the heron floating by, 
The hawk on level pinions hung, 
Or plover anxious for her young 
With wavering flight and wailing cry. 


No city’s tumult sounds to fret 
The silence of this place of peace. 
It gives from toil a sweet release, 
And joys that leave no late regret. 


And all my soul in peace I steep; 
And Fame that ever walks with Fear, 
And Love whose harvest is a tear, 
Seem mocking dreams that mar a sleep. 


Through field and woodland here I rove, 
Aloof from Glory’s headlong race, 
Heedless of Beauty’s fleeting grace 

And casting loose the chains they wove. 


For other pleasures now I prove ; 
My heart of passion dispossessed, 
I find on Nature's sheltering breast 

Delights that these could never move. 


But Twilight now with shadows stoled, 
One silver star set on her brow, 
Steals down the western hills—and now 
Her feet: are on the fading wold. 
G0. P. 
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